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General  Remarks. 


The  missionary  must  continually  keep  in  mind  the  object  of 
all  his  study,  namely,  the  use  of  the  language  for  mission  work. 
Expressions  that  are  learned  should  be  immediately  used  and 
re-used  till  they  become  one’s  own.  Verses  of  Scripture 
memorized  should  be  repeated  in  conversation  with  Christians 
or  others,  and  also  in  such  meetings  as  one  expects  to  take  part 
in  later.  The  same  sermon  should  be  preached  in  many  places, 
but  only  after  careful  review  each  time.  The  best  way  to  learn 
to  speak  well  is  to  continually  speak  as  well  as  one  can. 

The  missionary  not  otherwise  encumbered  should  give  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  hours  a week  to  the  study  of  the  language. 
As  a working  basis  for  the  beginner,  one  hour  out  of  every  five 
should  be  given  to  reading,  one  to  writing  and  memorizing,  and 
three  to  grammar,  translation  and  conversation.  These  pro- 
portions may  be  varied  later  according  to  the  individuality  of 
the  .student,  but  none  of  the  lines  of  study  suggested  should  be 
wholly  neglected.  At  first  a teacher  will  be  required  for  about 
three  or  four  out  of  each  five  hours. 

A teacher  should  be  sought  who  speaks  distinctly  and 
correctly,  and  who  insists  upon  the  missionary  doing  the  same. 
The  most  competent  man  available  should  be  secured.  It  is 
poor  economy  of  mission  funds  and  time,  and  mistaken  kindness, 
to  take  a man  as  personal  teacher  simply  because  he  is  a 
Christian  and  needs  employment. 
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If  the  teacher  understands  English,  the  missionary  may  ask  1 
questions  in  English  for  the  first  month  or  two,  but  should  use 
Japanese  words  instead  of  English  whenever  possible.  The  I 
teacher  should  never  be  allowed  to  use  English  to  the  missionary. 

An  occasional  change  of  teachers  is  beneficial.  If  the  same 
one  is  too  long  employed,  he  is  apt  to  use  stilted  expressions  and  j 
a very  meager  vocabulary  in  order  to  accommodate  his  instruc- 
tion to  the  supposed  need  of  the  foreigner.  After  the  first  three 
months — many  say  from  the  very  beginning — no  English  should 
he  used  by  either  side,  in  either  asking  or  answeiing  questions. 

In  reading  and  in  writing  it  is  better  to  cover  a large  amount 
of  ground,  doing  the  best  that  one  can  each  day,  but  not  repeat- 
ing the  previous  day’s  work  unless  it  be  to  repeat  a few 
characters  in  writing.  In  ibe  study  of  the  Etymology*  and 
Hand-Book,  however,  it  is  well  to  leave  nothing  until  it  is 
thoroughly  mastered.  The  sentences  of  the  exercises  should 
not  only  be  understood,  but,  where  possible,  should  be  recast  by 
the  use  of  synonyms  for  the  terms  employed,  by  putting  active 
verbs  in  the  passive,  and  by  changing  simple  verbs  into  causative 
ones,  or  by  changing  the  person  or  tense  of  the  verb.  These 
exercises  may  be  studied  once  in  the  form  given  in  the  book. 


* Says  Dr.  Imbrie  about  liis  Etymology  “ I now  think  that  if  I 
were  a beginner,  I should  study  it  from  the  Japanese  side.  I should 
cover  up  the  English  sentences  and  take  the  Japanese.  The  nouns, 
adjectives,  &c.  I should  look  up  in  the  dictionary,  then  for  the  words 
that  are  illustrated  in  the  book  I should  turn  to  the  Japanese  index  — 
which  is  very  full — and  from  the  index  turn  back  to  the  book  and  look 
up  the  various  uses  of  the  word.  Anything  to  make  the  Japanese 
word  in  its  various  shades  of  meaning  a part  of  one’s  otm  vocabulary  ; 
anything  to  get  rid  of  a process  of  translation.  "When  in  this  way  I 
had  finished  the  sentence,  I should  for  the  first  time  look  at  the  English 
equivalent.  That  would  be  slow  work  to  begin  with  ; but  it  would 
help  the  student  from  the  very  outset,  to  thinh  in  Japanese ; and  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  of  the  very  first  importance.”  Extract  from  letter 
of  Dr.  Imbrie  to  the  Committee,  March  8th,  1899. 
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and  then,  at  a later  date,  a second  and  tliird  review  of  them 
may  be  made  in  the  way  suggested. 

In  early  reading-lessons,  the  teacher  should  read  first,  reading 
slowly  and  enunciating  distinctly.  The  missionary  should  read 
aloud  imitating,  as  perfectly  as  possible,  the  sound  and  into- 
nation of  every  word,  while  his  eye  is  fixed  on  the  text. 

It  is  helpful  daily  to  put  into  colloquial,  with  the  aid  of 
a teacher,  some  of  the  Japanese  Scriptm-es  read. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  missionary,  in  the  third  or  fourth 
month  of  his  first  study-year,  write  out  and  have  translated  a 
very  brief  prayer  which  he  shall  use  daily  by  himself,  adding 
to  it,  or  otherwise  altering,  from  time  to  time,  as  his  knowledge 
of  the  language  and  his  own  desire  may  dictate.  He  is  recom- 
mended to  examine  the  Romanized  Prayer-Book  (Kitosho), 
fin-  modes  of  expression,  and  to  listen  carefully  to  such  public 
prayer  as  he  may  hear. 

The  missionary  is  recommended  to  take  his  teacher  with  him 
on  pleasant  days,  aud  spend  an  hour  or  more  of  his  conversational 
study  in  talking  about  street-scenes  -witneased  ; the  stores,  homes, 
public  buildings,  &c.  passed  ; and  any  festival,  funeral,  or  other 
special  gathering  that  may  be  met.  The  street  is  one  of  the 
best  text-books  he  can  have  when  it  is  properly  studied. 
Language  is  here  heard  in  actual  life,  and  every  man,  woman 
and  child  becomes  a teacher.  The  sign-boards  at  shops,  public 
buildings,  &c.  furnish  an  extensive  list  of  Chinese  charactei-s 
and  of  Kana,  so  large,  and  for  the  most  part  so  clear,  that  they 
do  not  tax  even  a tired  eye.*  On  inclement  days,  like  time 
may  be  spent  in  having  the  teacher  give,  in  colloquial,  items 

* Since  this  report  was  submitted,  the  following  remark  of  Prof. 
(,'hambeklain’s  has  been  met  with  in  his  Moji  no  Shinihe,  p.  57.  “ In 

no  way  can  the  student  improve  his  knowledge  of  useful  characters 
more  quickly  than  by  keeping  his  eyes  open  as  he  walks  the  streets. 
He  will  imbibe  not  a little  familiarity  with  manners  and  customs  at 
the  same  time.” 
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from  a Japanese  newspaper,  and  in  talking  together  about  the 
topics  thus  suggested.  The  missionary  who  keejjs  in  mind  his 
mission,  can  usually  turn  such  conversations  to  good  account. 

During  the  first  year  not  more  than  two  or  three  hours 
consecutively  should  be  given  to  the  language,  nor  more  than 
five  hours  in  any  one  day.  The  more  eager  one  is  to  study,  the 
more  need  has  he  of  caution  in  this  particular.  Every  honest 
man  will  try  to  do  his  best,  but  that  best  cannot  be  secured 
by  over-taxing  either  eye  or  brain. 

While  the  ability  to  read  easy  books  and  to  write  a little  is 
deemed  essential  to  a symmetrical  attainment  of  what  a 
missionary  should  know,  yet  his  main  duty  is  to  fit  himself  to 
speak  and  hear  intelligently,  and  to  this  should  be  devoted  the 
best  of  his  efforts  at  first. 

It  is  well  to  have  always  by  one  a note-book  and  pencil,  and 
to  jot  down  some  of  the  new  words  and  phrases  continually 
heard.  During  the  first  year,  too  many  should  not  be  taken 
down  at  once.  That  which  has  been  thus  noted  should  after- 
wards be  examined  with  the  aid  of  the  teacher,  and  the  best 
ones  copied  into  another  book,  and  memorized  as  opportunity 
affords. 

In  a number  of  cases  this  Coui’se,  with  intended  indefiniteness, 
calls  for  “ selections  ” without  stating  how  much  is  therein 
included.  The  object  of  this  is  to  furnish  the  elasticity 
necessary  to  adapt  it  to  different  temperaments,  habits  of  study, 
and  degrees  of  endurance.  Some  may  be  able  to  include  all 
the  parts,  in  his  “ selections,”  but  no  one  should  accuse  him- 
self of  unfaithfulness,  or  bemoan  his  unfitness  for  the  work 
because  he  finds  himself  unable  to  do  so  much.  A man’s 
efficiency  as  a missionary  cannot  be  wholly  gauged  by  the 
amount  of  language-study  he  may  be  able  to  cover. 

The  Committee  desire  to  record  their  gratitude  to  Professor 
Basil  Hall  Chamberlain,  of  the  Imperial  University ; to  Pres- 
ident Ibuka,  of  Meiji  Gaku-in  ; to  Mr.  Hoshino,  of  Ferris  Gakko 
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and  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  ; and  to  the  large  number 
of  missionaries  of  different  denominations  who  have  kindly 
responded  to  the  requests  of  the  Committee,  and  furnished  most 
valuable  suggestions  and  information. 

N.B. — This  Course  is  arranged  with  the  understanding  tliat  the 
student’s  time  sliall  not  be  encroached  upon,  to  any  great  extent, 
by  immediate  mission  work.  If  sucli  work  is  imperative,  the  amount 
of  time  included  within  the  so-called  study-year  should  be  increased 
accordingly. 

After  the  prescribed  Course  is  finished  the  missionary  should  continue 
his  study  in  some  systematic  way,  for  one  hour  each  day.  Perhaps  no 
better  text-book  could  he  found  than  the  forth-coming  3Ioji  no  Shirxibe 
of  Professor  Chamberlain. 

As  the  issue  of  some  book  or  other  is  continually  being  ex- 
hausted, and  as  new  helps  are  continually  appearing,  the  Committee 
suggest  that  those  who  may  be  appointed  to  conduct  the  examinations 
shall  also  be  empowered  to  modify  this  cour.se,  from  time  to  time,  so 
far  as  they  may  think  the  necessity  shall  demand. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY,  FIRST  YEAR. 

{Mainly  Colloquial.) 

Ear  Practice. — Listen  to  the  reading  Ity  the  teacher,  (for  the 
sake  of  the  religious  vocaltulary)  of  our  Catechisms,  and 
some  simple  paper  like  Yorokobi  no  Otozure,^  or  Seislio 
no  Tomo-  leaflets  ; and  (for  general  purposess)  of  some  such 
newspaper  as  Yomiuri  ISliinibiui,'^  or  such  periodical  as 


1 Yorokobi  no  Otozure,  Glad  Tidings,  Publislied  in  Morioka,  address 
Rev.  E.  R.  Miller. 

2 Seisho  no  Tomo  Rifuret,  Bible  Union  Ijeaflet.  Address  Seishono  Tomo, 
or  Dr.  Whitney,  Tokyo. 

^ Yomiuri  Sliimbun,  A daily  newspaper,  originally  “ read  ” aloud 
(in  part)  to  secure  “sale.”  Published  at  Ginza,  Tokyo,  one  month, 
postage  included,  50  sen. 
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Shdneii  8ekai}  Also,  have  the  teacher  give,  in  colloquial, 
the  substance  of  selections  from  the  Pentateuch.  (See  also 
General  Remarks.) 

Reading. — Shintai  Tokuhon^  I,  II,  III;  Selections  from  the  Otogi- 
hanashv^  series,  or  Nippon  Mukashi-banashi*  series;  Colloquial 
Mark ; Selections  from  Taraura’s  Guide  for  the  Young  {Dovm 
Michi-Shinibey  or  Pilot  for  the  Young  (Yonen  no  Shinro).^ 
Writing. — Tokiihon  I and  II,  partly  from  dictation  (or  com- 
mence 3£oji  no  Shirube).'^ 

Grammar. — Chamberlain’s  Hand-Book,®  Practical  Part ; Dr. 
De  Forest’s  monograph®  “ on  the  use  of  Japanese  Verbs  of 
Saying,  Speaking,  Telling  &c.” 

Memorizing. — The  Lord’s  Prayer  ; tlie  Ten  Commandments  ; 
other  Scripture  (from  ten  to  twenty  verses)  ; words  and 
phrases  from  note-book.  (See  General  Remarks.) 

' Shonen  Sekai,  Youth’s  World,  A Tokyo  Juvenile  Semi-monthly 
Magazine.  Price,  including  postage,  yen  1.82  per  year,  Tokyo,  Haku- 
bunkwan. 

2 Shintai  Tokuhon,  New  Reader,  8 vol’s  and  Dictionary ; price  6 to 
13  sen  each,  Tokyo,  Kinkodo. 

s Otogi-hanadii,  Diverting  Tales,  by  Sazanami,  Published  in  T6ky5 
by  Hakubunkwan,  26  small  vol’s  in  large  clear  type,  6 sen  per  vol. 

•*  Nippon  3Iukashi-banashi,  Japanese  Fairy  Tales,  by  Iwaya,  24  vol. 
5 sen  each,  excellent  type,  Hakubunkwan. 

Domb  3Ikhi  Shirnhe,  Published  in  Tokyo,  Jiujiya : ® Yonen  no 
Shinro,  Keiseisha,  T5ky6,  about  25  sen  each. 

3Ioji  110  Shiruhe,  Introductory  Study  of  Japanese  Writing;  Kelly 
and  Walsh,  Yokohama,  price  yen  10.00. 

® Chamberlain’s  Hand-Book ; Kelly  and  Walsh,  Yokohama,  price 
yen  3.50. 

**  De  Forest’s  Verbs  of  Saying  etc. ; Japan  Mail  Office,  Tokohama. 
price  50  sen. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY,  SECOND  YEAR. 

{Colloquial  and  lAterary  Styles.) 

Ear  Practice. — Listen  to  reading  from  such  papers  as  Niclii 
Nielli  Shimbim  or  Kokumin  Shimbun,  also  to  the  religious 
newspapers  (Christian),  also  to  reading  from  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Reading. — -Tokuhon  IV^  and  V ; the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  the 
Psalms;  Selection  from  Encho’s  Shobara  Tasuke-)  Fuku- 
zawa’s  Autobiography  {Fukud  Jiden)  f and  Ben.kydka  no 
Tomo^  or  Shogaku  Shushinkun.'* 

Writing. — Tokuhon  III  and  IV,  or  Chamberlain’s  Moji  no 
Shiritbe,  continued. 

Grammar. — Cbamberlain’s  Hand-book,  Theoretical  Part ; Im- 
brie’s  Etymology. 

Memorizing. — Not  less  than  one  verse  of  Scripture  per  week  ; 
words  and  phrases  from  note-book. 


’ Enpho’s  Shobara  Tasuke,  a novel  in  good  easy  style  by  a well-known 
writer.  Published  in  Tokyo,  Idainachi,  Niphoine,  by  Uyedaya,  but 
for  sale  every-wbere. 

2 Pukuo  .Tiden,  Fukuzawa’s  Autobiography,  in  colloquial  :■ — highly 
recommended.  Tokyo,  Jiji  Shimpo-sha. 

^ Benkyoka  no  Tomo,  Student’s  Companion : — printed  in  Romaji, 
Hongkong,  Imprimerie  de  Nazareth,  but  now  out  of  print. 

Slmgakii  Shushinhun,  Elementary  Morals,  3 vol’s  by  Sneraatsu 
Kencho.  “ The  type  is  remarkably  clear  and  of  good  size,  while  the 
subject  matter  is  interesting  to  all  who  wish  to  know  the  best  of  the 
ethical  instruction  given  to  Japanese  school-children.” 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY,  THIRD  YEAR. 

(Mainly  Literary  Style). 

Ear  Practice. — Listen  to  reading  of  Shinseiki of  extracts 
from  Kaikoku  Slvimatsu^  and  from  Taiyd,^  or  Jogaku 
ZasshL 

Reading. — Selections  from  remainder  of  Scripture  Portions ; 
Tokuhon  VI,  VII,  VIII ; Selections  from  Fukuo  Hya- 
kmva,^  or  Onna  Dai  Gaku ; and  from  Nippon  Kaikwa 
ShoshU' 

Writing. — Tokuhon  V ; or  continuation  of  Chamberlain’s  Moji 
no  Shirube. 

Grammar. — Aston’s  Grammar  of  the  Written  Language ; 
review  of  Colloquial  Grammar. 

Menionzing. — As  previous  year. 


' Shinxeilci,  The  New  Century,  (Monthly  Journal  of  Religion,  Morals, 
Literature  &c.,)  Editor,  Rev.  H.  Kozaki.  Published  at  24,  Unemecho, 
Kyobashi-ku,  Tokyo.  Copies  10  sen  each,  1 yen  per  year. 

Kaikoku  Shimatsu,  a historical  work  by  Shimada  Saburo.  Published 
by  Yoronsha,  Tokyo.  About  yen  2.00. 

•’  Taiyo,  A semi-monthly,  secular  Magazine,  covering  a wide  range 
of  subjects— Literature,  Science,  Art,  Politics,  Economics  &c.  Published 
by  the  Hakubun-kwan,  Tokyo.  Subscription  price,  yen  4.0G  per  year, 
including  postage. 

■*  Jogaku  Zashi,  a Woman’s  semi-monthly  Magazine,  published  by 
Iwamoto  Zenji,  Tokyo,  Kita  Toshima-gori,  Sugamo-mura,  Koshinzuka. 
Priee,  including  postage,  yen  2.00  per  year. 

® FuJcud  JTyakuiva  and  Onna  Dai  Gaku,  two  new  works  by  Fukuzawa, 
Tokyo,  Jiji  Shimpo-sha  ; price  35  sen. 

® Nippo7i  Kaikwa  Shoshi,  a Brief  History  of  Enlightened  Japan,  by 
Taguchi  Ukichi,  75  sen. 


Corroborative  Testimony. 


In  presenting  the  foregoing  Course,  the  Committee  desire  to 
append  quotations  from  some  of  the  many  valuable  letters 
received.  They  are  not  at  liberty  to  give  extracts  from  all. 
As  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  many  who  have  written 
are  by  no  means  unanimous  as  to  either  the  method  or  matter 
kindly  suggested  for  study.  On  the  contrary,  their  views  are 
sometimes  diametrically  opposite.  The  Committee  have  tried 
to  weigh  these  views,  and  decide  accordingly  the  Course  to  be 
adoptefl  The  extracts  given  below  are  such  as  favor,  or  at 
least  do  not  seriously  militate  against,  the  conclusions  to  which 
the  Committee  have  been  led. 

In  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  use  of  the  ear.  Dr.  Soper 
says : — “ The  ear  as  well  as  the  tongue  should  be  assiduously 
cultivated.  I found  after  I had  been  in  Japan  a long  time 
that  I was  cultivating  my  tongue  (thought  I was)  but  was  not 
cultivating  my  ear.  I found  I was  not  pronouncing  correctly. 
I thought  I was  pronouncing  just  as  I heard,  but  to  my  chagrin, 
found  I was  making  many  mistakes.  I would  say  haine  instead  of 
kami,  mkashi  instead  oishikashi,  &e.”  Dr.  Alexander  says : — 
“Especially  make  a point  of  hearing  good  Japanese  speakers 
as  often  as  possible.”  Says  Dr.  Learned  : — “ I would  emphasize 
the  importance  of  training  the  ear,  and  hence  would  probably 
stiU  more  emphatically  speak  of  the  importance  of  arranging 
for  hearing  .Japanese.  I would  suggest  the  making  a regular 
thing  of  ‘ having  the  teacher  give  in  colloquial  items  from  a 
.Japanese  newspaper.’  I myself  found  this  a great  help.”  In 
the  same  line  Dr.  Greene  writes : — “ The  great  obstacle  for 
most  people  in  the  way  of  learning  to  speak  Japanese,  is  that 
they  learn  too  much  by  the  eye,  and  too  little  by  the  ear.  I 
should  say  that  during  the  first  year,  from  one  third  to  two 
thirds  of  the  time  given  to  reading  might  well  be  devoted  to 
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listening.  At  the  beginning  the  teacher  would  need  to  read 
slowly — very  slowly — and  even  then  the  strain  on  the  student 
would  be  considerable.  Possibly  one  third  of  the  time  would 
be  too  much  at  the  outset,  unless  it  were  divided  into  two  or 
three  parts,  but  as  the  ear  becomes  more  familiar  with  the 
sound,  and  the  thought  is  received  more  readily,  the  time  should 
be  increased  until  fully  two  thirds  of  the  reading  time  is  taken 
up.  In  the  second  year  the  ear  will  get  so  much  of  practice 
through  eonvemation,  that  the  time  devoted  to  listening  might 
be  gradually  diminished.”  Rev.  Mr.  Coates  says : — “ I favor 
learning  more  through  the  ear  than  through  the  eye,  and  often 
am  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  better  to  dispense  largely  with 
books  for  the  first  year  or  so.  Yet  we  must  learn,  something  of 
the  construction  of  sentences,  as  taught  in  grammai-s,  &c.,  but 
I think  it  would  be  much  better  to  learn  this  by  actual  sentences 
than  by  rules — which  means  that  in  my  opinion  the  chief  work 
at  first  must  be  memorizing,  and  that  of  phrases  needed  to  be  used 
practically.”  Prof.  Chamberlain  adds  his  weighty  testimony 
in  the  same  general  line.  “ Pronunciation,”  he  says,  “ is  a 
})oint  to  which  sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  by  the  majority  of 
foreign  learners.  Many,  after  a long  teimi  of  residence,  continue 
to  mix  up  long  with  short  vowels  where  an  hour  or  two’s  careful 
examination  of  the  speech  of  almost  any  native  would  suffice  to 
set  them  right.  Any  one  occupied  with  tuition  should  insist 
on  this  point.  It  would  be  time  well  spent.  I am  under  the 
impression  that  quite  a number  of  fairly  fluent  speakers  are 
nevertheless  unintelligible  to  large  proportions  of  their  audiences 
owing  to  defective  pronunciation — more  especially  owing  to  a 
radically  wrong  intonation.”  It  is  well  to  note  in  this  connec- 
tion that  pronunciation  should  be  learned  directly  from  the 
natives  and  not  through  foreigners  howsoever  scholarly.  Rev. 
Mr.  Guy’s  experience,  as  given  in  his  letter,  is  worth  quoting 
here : — “ For  three  years  I spent  three  hours  per  day  with  my 
teacher,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  I spent  on  the  streets  bothering 
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every  one  I met  sleeking  for  new  words  and  phrases.  I kept  a 
note-book  and  pocket  dictionary  always  with  me.  I made  it  a 
rule  never  to  ask  a foreigner  the  meaning  or  pronunciation  of  a 
word,  but  I made  up  for  this  by  asking  every  Japanese  I met. 
No  foreigner  pronounces  Japanese  exactly  like  a native.  It 
does  not  pay  to  perpetuate  others’  mistakes.  It  is  well  to 
consult  with  foreigners  as  to  methods,  but  never  as  to  pronuncia- 
tion.” A word  of  caution  may  be  callal  for,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  tlie  missionary’s  teacher  letain  a provincial 
shibboleth.  A little  inquiry  will  make  this  point  clear,  for  now, 
as  is  the  days  of  Peter,  the  speech  of  the  Galilean  in  the  first 
thing  to  bewray  him.  Bishop  Fyson  says  “ that  conversation 
should  be  practiced  with  outsiders  rather  than  the  teacher.” 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  first  year  is  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  the  colloquial.  Even  the  strongest  advocates  of  a study  of  the 
character  agree  that  the  colloquial  is  of  first  importance  chro- 
nologically. Rev.  Mr.  Waddell,  though  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  advocates  of  ability  to  read  and  write  the  Chinese 
characters,  still  says  : — “ I think  that  too  much  stress  cannot  be 
laid  on  the  necessity  of  the  student  having  his  teacher  constantly 
with  him  and  making  him  explain  everything  in  the  colloquial. 
I think  it  would  be  good  to  talk  with  the  teacher  about  the 
things  round  about  the  student ; say  all  the  things  ab'out  his 
house,  then  in  his  garden.  Take  a tree,  for  example,  and  learn 
the  names  for  root,  stem,  branches,  leaves,  bud,  flower,  fruit, 
Ac.,  and  learn  these  not  through  books,  but  by  pointing  to  the 
things  themselves.  In  this  way  one  learns  to  speak  without 
translating  out  of  English  into  Japanese.”  AVe  probably  all 
feel  as  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Dyke  expresses  himself: — “It  should 
l)e  the  first  business  of  every  missionary  to  learn  to  talk — to 
sjieak  the  simple  colloquial,  and  then  build  on  that  as  he  has 
opportunity,  keeping  before  him  the  great  fact  that  he  has  been 
sent  here  as  a herald  of  the  Gospel,  and  not  as  a student  of 
languages.”  Says  Dr.  Davis: — “The  average  missionary 
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whose  work  is  to  be  largely  evangelistic,  and  even  one  engaged 
in  school  work,  if  he  is  to  have  any  part  in  the  management  of 
the  school  and  is  to  reach  the  hearts  of  his  pupils  and  influence 
them,  should  make  a specialty  of  learning  to  speak  the  language, 
and  understand  it  by  the  ear.  Spend  half  a day  in  the  study, 
and  half  a day  mingling  with  the  people,  not  always  with  a 
teacher,  better  to  strike  out  alone,  and  compel  oneself  to  under- 
stand the  language  as  it  is  spoken.  After  six  months  or  a year 
of  the  methodical  study  of  the  language,  if  the  missionary  could 
be  set  down  alone  for  six  months  or  a year  in  the  interior  where 
he  had  no  one  to  converse  with  except  in  Japanese,  and  no 
Japanese  who  understood  any  English,  carrying  on  some 
systematic  book  study  at  the  same  time,  but  living,  eating,  and 
talking  constantly  with  the  Japanese,  he  would  lay  a foundation 
for  understanding  and  speaking  idiomatic  Japanese  as  he  can 
never  get  it  from  books  and  a teacher.”  This  may  be  too 
heroic  treatment  for  some  to  stand,  but  Dr.  Davis’s  closing 
words  recommend  themselves  to  us  all : — “ Do  not  give  up  the 
systematic  study  of  the  language,  but,  while  reading  books, 
spend  more  and  more  time  in  mingling  with  the  people  until 
you  can  understand  what  they  say,  as  you  listen  to  them 
talking  to  one  another  in  the  cars  and  on  steamers,  or  in  hotels. 
You  will  often  hear  talk  which  you  wish  you  did  not  under- 
stand, but  there  is  no  other  way  to  master  the  language  so  that 
the  common  people  will  hear  you  gladly.”  Dr.  Gordon 
writes : — “ I would  therefore  confine  the  student  quite  closely 
to  the  colloquial  the  first  year,  asking  him  to  go  over  and  over 
the  forms  until  they  are  entirely  at  his  command.  After  that, 
he  can  take  up  the  Bible  with  a success  which  will  make  up 
for  the  delay  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  course.”  This  last 
statement  suggests  another  point  in  this  Course  which  may 
call  for  explanation.  Comparatively  little  study  of  Bible- 
language  has  been  put  into  the  first  year.  The  opinion 
expressed  in  some  of  the  letters  received  has  been  very  strong 
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agaiust  the  study  of  book-language,  and  especially  of  a trans- 
lated book,  even  though  it  be  the  Bible,  during  the  first  year. 
Dr.  De  Forest  -writes  : — “ Ablest  linguists  in  all  the  East,  so 
far  as  I have  their  opinions,  emphatically  advise  using  no 
translated  work  whatever  as  a study.  As  a member  of  an 
examining  committee  I have  kept  the  Bible  out  of  the  course 
as  far  as  possible,  as  of  course  every  one  will  get  into  it  with 
no  urging.  The  missionary  needs  least  of  all  a religious 
vocabulary  that  is  impoifed.  So  I should,  were  it  my  job,  cut 
out  Bible  till  at  least  the  third  year,  and  substitute  something 
else.”  Dr.  Gordox,  in  the  letter  just  quoted,  says: — “I 
believe  very  strongly  that  to  begin  the  memorizing,  or  even 
general  reading  of  Scripture  in  the  fimt  year  will  surely  result 
in  confusing  colloquial  and  book  forms.  Do  not  many  of  us 
every  day  make  ludicrous  mistakes  of  this  kind?  And  are 
not  our  blunders,  which  thus  hinder  the  word  of  God,  due 
largely  to  a mistaken  zeal  to  know  and  teach  the  Scriptures 
during  the  fimt  months  of  our  studies  ?”  In  a similar,  though 
slightly  different  line,  is  the  following  from  Prof.  Cham- 
berlain : — “ I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  general  ‘ lay  ’ 
Japanese — if  I may  so  phrase  it — should  form  the  basis  of  the 
studies  even  of  those  whose  life  is  to  be  devoted  to  mission  work. 
Otherwise  they  will  be  intelligible  only  to  a clique,  and  will 
lack  the  power  of  influencing  new  hearers,  which,  after  all, 
one  would  think  must  be  the  chief  object  in  view.”  By  no 
means  inconsistent  with  the  above  advice,  is  the  special 
stress  put,  in  some  of  the  letters  received,  on  the  study  of  the 
Japanese  Bible,  sooner  or  later,  inasmuch  as  it  is  tobe^ja/’ 
excellence  the  missionary’s  tool.  For  example.  Dr.  Imbrie 
says: — “You  give  a prominent  place  to  the  Scriptures.  Some 
years  ago  I had  occasion  to  write  to  Sir  Ernest  Satow 
regarding  the  course  prepared  for  the  student  interpreters 
of  the  English  legation.  In  his  reply  he  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  a course  specially  prepared  for  their  own 
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requirements.  That  is  a thing  for  us  to  remember,  also.  We 
are  missionaries.  The  Bible  is  our  book,  and  the  book  of  the 
Chrisian  church.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  be  familiar  with 
it.  Dr.  Alexander  of  our  mission,  who  seems  to  me  to 
speak  the  language  extremely  well,  has  for  years  spent  half  an 
hour  a day  in  reading  the  Japanese  Bible.  I think  he 
is  almost  as  familiar  with  it  as  I am  with  the  English.” 
Apropos  of  the  above  is  Dr.  Alexander’s  own  advice 
“ Read  aloud  (pronouncing  as  carefully  and  distinctlj"  as 
possible)  a chapter  in  the  Bible  every  day.  This  I regard 
as  venj  important.'’ 

The  text-books  suggested  for  grammatical  study  are  too  well 
known  and  too  extensively  used  to  call  for  any  special  comment. 
Others,  and  doubtless  good  ones,  have  been  recommended  from 
different  sources,  but  the  Committee  have  felt  that  those 
mentioned  would  suffice.  To  again  quote  Prof.  Chamberlain, 
“ Speaking  generally,  the  books  I should  myself  use,  were 
foreign  pupils  under  my  charge,  would  be, — for  the  colloquial, 
my  own  Colloquial  Hand-book  and  Imbrie’s  Englitih-Jap)ane,ie 
Etymology  ; for  the  Grammar  of  the  book  language,  Aston’s 
Grammar  of  the  Japanese  Language.  In  their  very  different 
ways  both  Imbrie  and  Aston  seem  to  me  to  excel  other  teachers 
of  this  difficult  tongue ; and  for  those  whose  bent  of  mind 
makes  it  necessary  to  approach  Japanese  through  the  medium 
of  English  idiom,  I think  Imbrie  far  preferable  to  others  who 

have  worked  more  or  less  according  to  the  same  method 

Strange  as  it  may  sound,  I much  prefer  Aston’s  really  masterly 
Grammar  of  the  Written  Language  to  my  own  attempt.”  In 
regard  to  books,  &c.,  to  be  read,  there  is  necessarily  more 
diversity  of  view.  Nevertheless  it  seems  to  be  conceded  by 
almost  all  that  “ The  time  is  gone  by  to  put  a student  on  such 
works  at  Kyu-o  Do-wa,  Shingaku  Mielii  no  Hanaslii,”  &c. 
Pres.  Ibuka  says : — “ Kyu-o  Do-wa  and  Koeki  Hondo  have 
their  merits ; they  have  the  additional  advantages  of  being 
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edited  specially  for  foreign  students.  But  they  are  out  of  date ; 
that  is  to  say,  no  living  J apanese  speaks  exactly  in  the  same 
style.  Moreover  the  vocabulary  has  changed  so  much  since  the 
time  Koeki  Mondo  was  written,  so  many  new  words  and  phrases 
have  come  into  common  use  since,  that  if  the  old  Kyu-d,  or 
even  Ganroku  should  come  to  life  to-day,  I fear  he  would  find 
the  modern  Japanese  almost  a strange  tongue.”  In  this  same 
letter  Pres.  Ibuka  recommends  several  of  the  works  of  Fuku- 
ZAWA  that  are  put  down  in  our  Course.  Prof.  Chamberlain, 
ill  recommending  some  of  the  same  books,  speaks  of  Fukuzawa’s 
writings  as  if  he  thought  them  peerless  models  of  elegance  and 
simplicity.  To  quote  again  from  Pres.  Ibuka’s  letter : — “ I 
may  also  recommend  some  of  Mr.  Tokutomi’s  works.  He  is 
the  editor  of  the  Kokumia  Shimbwi,  as  you  most  likely  know. 
For  the  beginner,  I should  recommend  some  of  the  Otoyi- 
Bauashi  series  by  Sazanami.  They  are  stories  for  children, 
but  they  are  not  childish.  They  are  told  in  clear,  simple, 
modern,  colloquial  Japanese.”  These  stories  are  very  highly 
recommended  by  a number  of  Japanese,  and  are  certainly 
printed  in  a very  attractive  style.  The  novel  of  Encho’s 
Shobara  Tasuke  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Greene,  and  Japanese 
wlio  have  read  it  say  that  the  style  is  good. 

While  a number  do  not  consider  the  ability  to  write,  or  even 
to  read,  the  Chinese  character  as  essential,  most  speak  of  it  as 
desirable,  and  some  go  much  further.  Bishop  Fyson  says  : — 
“It  is  not  necessary  to  be  able  to  read  the  native  newspapers, 
but  it  is  a great  advantage  to  be  able  to  undei’stand  them  when 
read — of  course,  the  easier  parts.”  Rev.  Mr.  Waddell  would 
have  the  coui’se  extended  to  five  years,  and  insist  upon  ability  to 
read  and  write  all  the  characters  in  the  Tokuhon.  Dr.  Gordon 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  his  opinion  more  prominence 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  Chinese  charactei-s  than  is  done  in  the 
Course  jjrepared  for  our  lady  missionaries.  Dr.  Soper  says 
that  a knowledge  of  the  Chinese  charactei’s,  especially  those  of 
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the  Tohthon,  is  very  helpful,  and  adds  that  an  hour  or  even  half 
an  hour  a day  would  make  almost  any  one  a good  Japanese- 
Chinese  scholar.  Dr.  Alexander  advises  their  study  both 
for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  read  and  of  getting  help  in 
idiomatic  speaking.  Rev.  Mr.  Noss,  while  believing  that  the 
colloquial  should  come  first,  still  believes  in  a thorough  study 
of  the  character,  saying  that  despite  great  drain  made  upon  his 
time  by  school-work,  he  still  had,  inside  of  about  two  years  and 
a half,  read  all  the  Tokuhon,  and  acquired  an  ability  to 
read  ordinary  newspapers.  Dr.  Greene  writes: — “The  student 
should,  almost  at  the  very  beginning  learn  the  kana  in  both 
forms,  and  then  tackle  with  the  Chinese  Radicals.  These 
he  should  be  able  to  write  accurately,  though  not  necessarily 
with  elegance,  nor  with  the  view  of  becoming  his  own  scribe, 
for  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  a student  is  found  who  possesses 
the  deftness  of  hand  which  would  wan-ant  his  entering  upon 
the  long  training  necessary  to  success  as  a writer.  His  time  is 
too  valuable  unless  he  have  the  fondness  for  such  work  which 
would  render  it  a true  recreation.  A limited  amount  of  writing 
is,  however,  necessary  to  success  in  analyzing  the  characters, 
and  hence  to  a discriminating  knowledge  of  their  meaning. 
While  it  is  not  essential  that  a missionary  should  be  what  the 
Japanese  would  call  a Chinese  scholar,  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance that  he  should  be  able  to  read  the  newspapers  and  other 
current  literature.  To  gain  even  a fair  facility  in  reading 
requires  a persistent  plodding  along  a road  which  is  to  most 
persons  of  European  education  tetlious  in  the  extreme,  though 
with  patient  effort  one  may  hope  after  a time  to  gain  a measure 
of  interest  in  the  study  itself,  while  the  widening  horizon  it 
reveals  will  constitute  a most  satisfying  reward  for  the  arduous 
toil.  The  drudgery  should  be  over  within  the  first  two  or  three 
years.”  Drs.  Thompson  and  Verbeck  and  others,  however, 
despite  all  their  acquirement  in  this  line,  would  not  make  an 
extensive  study  of  the  character  obligatory  on  all.  The  demands 
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of  our  own  mission  Boai'd  have  seemed  to  compel  as  much  as  is 
called  for  in  this  Course. 

In  closing  these  quotations,  a word  may  be  added  in  regard 
to  memorizing.  Years  ago  when  a course  of  study  was 
submitted  to  the  Osaka  Conference,  Dr.  V erbeck  expressed  it 
as  his  opinion  that  too  little  prominence  had  been  given  to 
memorizing.  Had  not  these  remarks  already  attained  dimen- 
sions far  beyond  what  was  anticipated,  quotations  could  be 
made  showing  that  in  the  opinion  of  many,  at  least  as  much 
memorizing  as  is  here  called  for  is  almost  essential  to  attaining 
the  end  aimed  at,  namely,  A working  knowledge  of  the 
Jajalnese  Language. 
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